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Before crossing the border, one gets to Mexico. Traveling 
south from Kansas City one sees dark-skinned, blue-jeaned men 
working on the railroads. Through Oklahoma’s grain fields and 
grazing lands, and finally into the huge Lone Star State, there are 
growing hints that not all of the original owners of the continent 
are living on reservations. The last hundred miles of macadam 
has many entrepreneurs along the way who will sell water- 
melons, Americanized pottery, or almost anything. Laredo, 
where the two countries shake hands, is eighty percent 
Mexican. 

In a day when democracy is on trial, and when our Southern 
neighbor, which stamps ‘‘Independentcia y libertad” on its 
coins, is going the entire distance, there is a sense of adventure in 
going to Mexico. A man near the border, who finds Mexicans 
good workers at only half the price of American labor, said that 
the Cardenas government had lost all its customers for oil, had 
filled up all available storage facilities, and would be glad to get 
back status quo if there was any way to do it by a face-saving de- 
vice. It is certain that democracy today has little to do with Jef- 
fersonian rhetoric, and is almost entirely wound about with 
economic trappings. This is graphically plain at the capitol of 
one of our states which happens to be built over a rich pool of 
oil. At Oklahoma City there is a collection of towered oil wells 
about the capitol building as thick as lobbyists. They rub 
shoulders with fine Greek-facaded buildings and pour their black 
treasure into tanks, staining the ground all around. 


Government Tries an ‘‘Angle-Shot’’ 


The government could do nothing to stop this infringement 
of good taste. Under American law, the title-holder of land may 
do as he pleases. At last, the governor, seeing the wealth of the 
people pumped from under the very citadel of democracy, or- 
dered a well sunk at an angle, and now the state is pumping 
against all comers. He did right. Hither the state must declare 
social ownership of oil, or it must find ways to protect the in- 
terests of the masses who do not happen to have a land title. 

One other illustration for those Americans who want to 
tell our sister democracy what to do about oil. In Texas there is 
a hot primary contest for governor. Thirteen gallon-size hats 
are in the ring. One man, a flour manufacturer, goes on the air 
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each day with a hillbilly orchestra. His name, already before 
the public, is being strummed into their thinking in such a way 
that he may easily win. His platform is filled with promises for 
a return to prosperity. He will even remove the restriction 
against heavy hauling on the highways so that the poor farmer 
(two out of every three are tenants) may haul his precious cot- 
ton to a seaport, sans benefit of railroad. 

These roads, fine ones too, may be termed a symbol. of de- 
mocracy in this country. They belong to the people. On them 
one sees Model T cars which owners drive proudly along, con- 
taining all their worldly goods. Road signs in southern Texas 
are adorned with a yucca plant and a few flowers. Filling stations 
become the least common denominator of the tourist and they 
too have flowers and other distinguishing characteristics. An 
out-of-state license is a visa and travelers’ checks are legal 
tender. 

The highways are the arteries which take students to sum- 
mer classes—thousands of teachers are studying at Norman, 
Oklahoma, Denton and Austin, Texas. The open road is Amer- 
ica’s way of expressing itself, both through putting WPA workers 
into action and through giving the one-third ill-housed. American 
an outlet. The fine new highway which joins Laredo and 
Mexico City may become a means of deriving a new mutual 
understanding, at least between the masses. 


Mexicans Hold Up Their Heads 


American democracy has been wasteful in many ways. 
In the oil fields one sees human waste congregating in beer 
joints, and after studying faces and seeing the gnarled hands 
and stooped shoulders, the thought comes that here is human 
waste, like the waste used in factories for wiping greasy machin- 
ery. Mexicans in the United States, most of them born here, 
have a superior look in their eye. There is none of the subser- 
vience of the Negro, who thinks the Mexican is driving him out. 
He makes more than his brother across the border who some- 
times tries to smuggle his way across the line, but he still lives 
in wooden shacks and lights with kerosene. Proudly, Mexican 
youth perches itself on bicycles and rides with the acclaim of a 
gay caballero on horseback. 

Texas, with her Alamo and her huge lumbering size, every- 
where exhibits the star emblematic of her early statehood. 
She does things in a big way, even nature co-operating with her 
wide horizons to produce great cloud argosies and broad-stripped 
rainbows. So big it is that, while one section suffers from ex- 
treme drought, others are having too much rain. For the mo- 
ment, Texas seems more concerned over the victory of Joe Louis 
than social problems, either at homé or across the Rio Grande. 
Still, there is a sense of uncertainty, for, as a secretary in the 
Laredo Chamber of Commerce almost proudly said, “‘Cedillo is 
still in the hills—somewhere.”’ 

What will this land of subsoil wealth, fiestas and siestas really 
be like? At the moment, in one of the pleasant American tourist 
courts with its palm trees in the patio and willing Mexican ser- 
vants who take time to feed the fan-tailed pigeons, it must be 
delightful. But what will happen to their neighbor who is 
wrestling with problems greater than herself—the very issues which 
stir the entire world today? In Mexico City, Ford workers are 
on strike, and somewhere, an invisible line is running between 
Cedillo and his outside fascist friends. I know that the govern- 
ment has undertaken a tremendous leap forward by making the 
land laws retroactive. But where will it end? On its feet or on 
a cactus plant? If on the latter, there is some consolation in the 
thought that in Mexico the cactus is cultivated, while in Texas 
it grows wild. There is glory in at least making an attempt. 


* * * 


Said a Unitarian minister to a “fundamentalist,” “Friend, 
if your idea of religion is true, then my wife and I are everlastingly 
lost.” 

“Oh, no,’ was the reply. “I think God saves some Uni- 
tarians, but I do not see how he does it.”’ 


cA Soper oy ene Gerona 
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“FREEDOM’’ 


HE saying that the happiest nations are those 
which have no history is not only exemplified 
today on a world-wide scale, but it explains 

why the forces of evil in national and international 
affairs are relatively so strong. Making trouble 
‘means making the news, and making the news means 
that recruits are gained through publicity. 

Thus the dictators’ legions are strengthened and 
a legend is set up that dictatorial countries alone are 
dynamic, and that the democratic countries are di- 
vided in policy, inept in its execution, without morale. 
‘Which, to some extent, they are. But that may be 
-because they are not democratic through and through. 
Feudal points of view linger or are taking fresh roots 
in industrial areas. 

However, the democracies are, in point of fact, 
‘better off in moral and spiritual resources, in the 
ability to get things done, and in their social conditions 
than many of us suppose. Their own virtues they 
have taken for granted and not publicized. 

But a break has come in that apathy. Freedom, 
‘a magnificently printed and illustrated quarterly 
magazine, about the size of Fortune, but with a most 
individual format, has just appeared, under the man- 
agership of an international group and with editorial 
offices in Paris. The chairman of the managing com- 
‘mittee is Jean Zay, and the chairman of the editorial 
‘board is Professor Paul Rivet. Nicholas Murray 
Butler is chairman of the American Advisory Com- 
‘mittee. Robert Lange is editor-in-chief, and Jean 
Carlu art director. 

Freedom is the first magazine appealing to readers 
over the whole world which deals with the constructive 
sides of democracy, and records the triumphs of human 
civilization which have been gained under democratic 
auspices. Its thesis is that anything good the dic- 
tatorial nations can accomplish the democratic na- 
tions can accomplish better. The first number— 
magnificently illustrated from photographs, by the 
-way—is divided into two sections: Liberty and Power. 
Under the first rubric such international figures as 
Jules Romains, Eduard Benes, Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
J. Paul-Boncour, Viscount Cecil, and Paul Hymans 
tell us what liberty implies and how science and cul- 
‘ture have flourished under its aegis. 

Under the second, representatives of all the 
Jiberty-possessing countries—American, European, and 
Antipodean—describe either the general economic 
situation or some special economic or technical achieve- 
ment characteristic of their respective countries. 


It is well that such a magazine as this be pro-- 


jected today: its effect on public opinion, wavering as 
that opinion is, may be out of all proportion to the 
™magazine’s actual circulation. 

It is well also that under the covers of one maga- 
zine of this character, and in reciprocal terms, there 
should be exhibited economic and technical achieve- 


ments on the one hand, and cultural and spiritual 
achievements on the other hand: thus demonstrating 
to the most unimaginative their mutual dependence. 

Freedom, by the way, contains no antidictatorial 
oratory. It is not a magazine of denunciatory argu- 
ment but one of description: description of the achieve- 
ments and the possibilities of democratic ways of life. 

We do not know whether the first issue is going to 
have book and magazine store distribution, but if this 
is not achieved immediately the reader may obtain the 
magazine through the American headquarters, twenty- 
first floor, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


‘ - € 


OUR ‘‘MOST EXCITING WORD”’ 


N arecent issue of Unity, E. Stanton Hodgin draws 

a parallel between the career, as one might call 

it, of the word ‘‘Christian’’—which had been out- 
lined in an earlier article by John Malick—and that 
of the word “communist.” 

Just as Christian was once a word of contempt 
and came to be a word of honor, so, he thinks, com- 
munism, now in most quarters a word of contempt, is 
really the most vital and exciting word in our lan- 
guage and is due to become a word of honor. It is 
now in its dynamic phase, he says, because it can 
arouse “more hate and hope, more fear and faith, 
than any other.”’ He then points out that quite 
apart from the Marxian communism now explicitly 
aimed at in Russia, communism has, as a matter of 
fact, invaded our life without our knowing it. Asa 
people we own many things in common. Inside every 
corporation a sort of communism rules. Soldiers no 
longer possess individually chosen or manufactured 
weapons, but are supplied from a common arsenal. 
Dr. Hodgin, because he seems to see the thing coming 
inevitably, would like to see us begin to get over our 
fear of the word, to begin, even, to enjoy its excite- 
ment. 

We doubt if his effort will succeed. Our attitudes 
to words are much less rational than our attitudes to 
things. The most rabid anti-Red walks along our 
communistically owned streets without a quiver 
of disapproval, and mails his letters in the boxes of 
our common enterprise, the post office, without a qualm 
of conscience. 

Then, if the word communism frightens him, why 
use it? If the word must be used—and it must—for 
the economic system of Soviet Russia and the domestic 
political policies of Mr. Stalin, why stretch it, as Dr. 
Hodgin does, to cover the democratic economic evo- 
lution of modern Sweden, Norway and Denmark? 
As Dr. Hodgin says at the end of his article, “It is 
not to be expected that the communizing process will 
follow the hard and fast plans that are laid down for it. 
Life never does follow the schedule prepared. It is 
too resourceful for that. We may expect that so 
many unpredictable forces will come during the next 
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century that the society we shall then have would 
be unrecognizable to the planners of today.” 

We agree with that, but we think that its ad- 
mission of unpredictability in the social process is at 
the same time a confession that the word communism, 
in Dr. Hodgin’s sense, means so much that it means 
nothing. 

Rather than making a household pet of the word 
and asking every member of the family to stroke it, 
as Dr. Hodgin seems to do, we would prefer to give 
it the restricted meaning of Marxian doctrine and 
Russian practice today plus any such variants as 
Trotskyism. Then we know where we are at when we 
use the word, and, perhaps, we can even learn to use it 
calmly and objectively. For words—outside of 
poetry—are the instruments of rational discourse, and 
should not have any aura of excitement. It is at- 
taching excitement to words which should have ob- 
jective meanings only that leads to heresy hunting in 
the beginning and often physical violence in the end. 

* * 


UNITARIANISM AND ARITHMETIC 


CORRESPONDENT this week tells us why he 

is not a Unitarian—being, he says, too good a 

Unitarian in some high Platonic sense to stultify 

himself by joining the poor artifact of a Church 
which we have patched up here below. 

What is wrong with us? Well, it seems that we 
started out all right, but that “there has been an 
ever growing lack of faith in the authority of revealed 
religion and in the validity of religious experience. 
This has left what is commonly termed the social 
gospel.” 

We fear that our correspondent takes arithmetic 
too seriously. Revelation, religious experience and 
the social gospel are not three units of the same charac- 
ter so that you can take two away and have one left. 
As Professor John T. McNeill has thoroughly docu- 
mented in his work, ““The Christian Hope for a World 
Society,” the so-called social gospel is not a new thing, 
or something left when other elements are subtracted 
from our religion, but from the very beginning of 
Christianity was part of the religious experience it- 
self, as well as the content-giver to Christian aspiration 
for the future. 

That, of course, will not cheer up our corre- 
spondent because he does not like the social gospel 
(for reasons which he does not disclose): 

“While a Unitarian may be free in theory not 
to accept the social gospel, he probably would find 
that in practice he was so far out of step with the 
prevailing thought of his fellows that silence would 
indeed be golden. . . .” 

Would our correspondent absolve us of any dis- 
courtesy if we briefly answered that one by saying, 
‘Nonsense’? Unitarians are not given to vociferous 
or extended talk—asarule. But they are never silent 
from fear of their fellows. And if any Unitarians ever 
feel themselves in a minority it is not the individualists 
whom our correspondent pictures as the submerged 
ones, but the members who are on the Left in social 
questions. Indeed, we are in the same position here 
as are the other denominations: some of our ministers 
are amateur Marxians, more, however, are active in 
works of social readjustment without being Marxists, 


many are individualists and mystics and some are both 
mystical in religion and socialist in economics. And 
quite possibly the minister who is a Marxist is leading 
a church the majority of whose members are economic 
individualists. Sometimes that may cause a little 
trouble, but often both minister and laymen gain 
from the situation. And as for our laymen, there is 
probably not a Unitarian church in the country that 
does not have its individualist members and its so- 
cialist members. 

What our correspondent does not seem to see is 
that the bond uniting Unitarian churches and Uni- 
tarian individualists in churches is neither the social 
gospel, rationalism in religion or any other édea, but 
the common search for whatever may be true and just 
and conducive to religion in the highest and not the 
supernaturally limited sense of that word. 

f * * 


ANY WAY, NEITHER OF THEM REALLY SAID: 
WHAT HE SAID 


R* JOHN MALICK, minister of the First Uni- 

tarian Congregational Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and member of the Cincinnati school board, 
recently remarked at a meeting of that board that the 
Russian system of education had “many interesting 
things” to show. It happened that Ralph T. Young, 
district American Legion commander, was at that 
meeting. Mr. Young just at present is taking up the 
hobby of “Americanism drives” and on this occasion 
he drove a little too fast. He reported something 
which was interpreted as a charge that Mr. Malick 
had said that the Russian system of education was. 
the best in the world. He then made certain sug- 
gestions anent the removing of Mr. Malick from the 
board of education. These, apparently, were ex- 
aggerated in transmission, so that it was soon bruited 
abroad that Mr. Malick should be “dragged” from 
his post as a board member. 

Mr. Malick is a vigorous opponent, and he lost 
no time in coming back. He clarified what he had 
really said about Russia and added that if he had 
thought the Russian system the best in the world 
he would have said so and would have been within his 
rights in doing so. He charged that Mr. Young’s op- 
position to everything which he thought radical, his 
attack on anyone who saw any good thing in another 
country, was itself un-American and fascistic in its 
motivation, a first step indeed, if it were followed up, 
in the path which Jersey City had taken. Mr. Malick 
suggested that if the American Legion really believed 
in Americanism it ought publicly to go on record as 
being opposed to Hagueism and as repudiating the 
alleged Legion participation in the New Jersey dis- 
orders. 

Cincinnati, however, is not like Jersey City. The 
Western pioneer spirit is still alive there. The news 
stories were fair to Mr. Malick’s side of the story, and 
two local columnists—one of them interestingly 
enough a sports writer—wrote in defense of Mr. 
Malick’s freedom to express his own opinions. The 
sports editor, himself a veteran of the World War,. 
remarked: 

“Tn times past, the qualifications for membership 
in the Legion were simple. One had to have proof of 
service in the armed service of the United States. 


——_- ~ 
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_ “Tt’s beginning to look now as if each applicant 
would have to have a broken-down horse, an old night- 
shirt, and a mask.” 

The other columnist said, among other things: 

“In Jersey City Mr. Malick would be egged; 
in Cincinnati he stands highly respected—even 
among the majority of American Legion people, as 
Cincinnatus has reason to believe.” 
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The result is interesting. Mr. Young hastened 
to say that the reports of what he had said in the first 
place were exaggerated. Another school board mem- 
ber who had been mixed up in the affair denied that 
he had ever said that anyone ever said anything. 

The moral apparently is that if every attempt to 
throttle free speech is resented immediately, the 
attackers will climb down. 


Shall the Liberal Spirit of Joseph Priestley 
Perish from the Earth 


Harvey Swanson 


The annual sermon at the Joseph Priestley Memorial Church in Northumberland, Pa., June 19, 1938, 
delivered by the minister of the Church of Our Father (Unitarian), Lancas er, Pa. 


T is not necessary to remind any of you who are 
residents of Northumberland, or who are inter- 
ested in the history of liberal religion in America, 

of the essential facts in the life of Joseph Priestley. 
You know them already. I need not remind you that 
he was the discoverer of oxygen, as well as a contributor 
in many directions to the early progress of chemistry, 
and the whole field of natural science. I need not 
remind you that he was a liberal in religion, giving 
first importance throughout his entire life to the 
spread of rational religion, engaging in controversy at 
every opportunity in the unceasing effort to wean 
men from superstition or blind acceptance in the su- 
preme business of life, religion. I need not remind 
you that he was a liberal in political thought, sym- 
pathizing with the French Revolution in its early 
stages, passionately believing in democracy, and 
striking out for freedom on every occasion when he 
could deliver a telling blow. I need not remind you 
that, because of this liberal spirit, because of his active 
promotion of rational religion, because of his sym- 
pathy for democratic ways of life, he was persecuted, 
publicly denounced, set upon by frenzied mobs who 
pillaged his house, destroyed his scientific instruments 
and records, and undid the labor of years,—all the 
while that the authorities stood by, consenting. I 
need not remind you how he turned at last to America, 
the promised land of freedom, as a refuge from perse- 
cution, an opportunity for truth to speak out unafraid, 
a chance for democracy to bring its blessings to hu- 
manity. 

I need not remind you of the admirable qualities 
of his personal character, how, in spite of his human 
shortcomings, which were not so great as his enemies 
made them out to be, he was sincere, keeping his own 
sincerity and integrity when the great majority of the 
clergymen of England were signing articles of faith 
they did not believe,—tolerant, pleading for the tolera- 
tion of Jews and Catholics as well as Dissenters in a 
day when toleration was not popular,—charming of 
personality, so that a rigid Calvinist, opposed by prin- 
ciple to all that Priestley stood for and hating him by 
reputation, could yet unknowingly sit next to Priestley 
on a social occasion and say afterwards, “‘Who is that 
delightful old gentleman I have been conversing with?” 
and upon hearing that it was the terrible Priestley 
could add, “All that I have formerly said respecting 
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Dr. Priestley is nonsense. I have now seen him my- 
self,”’—friendly, for in spite of the accusation against 
him that he was contentious, he thoroughly enjoyed 
being in agreement with his fellowmen if possible, 
throwing himself heart and soul into the movement 
against slavery, working in harmony with his Es- 
tablished Church brethren, and saying, “‘With the 
greatest satisfaction should I always go with the mul- 
titude, if a regard for the sacred rights of truth did 
not, on some occasions, forbid it,’’—calm under perse- 
cution, so that the Russells, with whom he took 
shelter from the riotous mob, could write of him in that 
hour, ‘““Undaunted he heard the blows which were 
destroying the house and laboratory that contained 
all his valuable and rare apparatus. . . . Not one 
hasty or impatient expression, not one look expres- 
sive of murmur or complaint, not one tear or sigh 
escaped him; resignation and a conscious innocence 
and virtue seemed to subdue all these feelings,’’— 
forgiving, for he planned to preach the following Sun- 
day after the riot on the text, ‘Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do,’’—patriotic, for he 
continued to love his native country even after the 
bad treatment she had given him, keeping his citizen- 
ship there, and saying late in life, “I feel as an English- 
man, and shall sincerely lament any evil that may 
befall my native country,’’—religious, yes, finally 
and deeply, though he was often accused of atheism, 
religious to the very core, inscribing on the tomb of his 
wife his own cherished hope, ‘God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes and there shall be no more 
death.”’ All this you know, and I need not remind 
you of it. 

And yet, today, in the year 1938, what I do need 
to remind you of is the slender thread of circumstance 
by which any such liberal spirit as Joseph Priestley 
is ever permitted to exist. The most priceless achieve- 
ment of any civilization is the permission given to such 
spirits as Joseph Priestley to exist. But by what a 
slender margin they ever manage to hang on! The 
England of his day fell short of that achievement, so 
that on the walls and fences where Priestley often 
walked were inscribed curses upon him, troops of boys 
once following him shouting imprecations after him,— 
taught them by their parents. England fell short of 
that tolerance and freedom in which alone such a 
liberal spirit as Joseph Priestley can exist. Therefore, 
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he turned to America. But let us, in America, not too 
easily pride ourselves on our tolerance and our freedom. 
It was only by a slender margin that Priestley man- 
aged to exist in America. At first he was well re- 
ceived and welcomed. But soon the poisonous pam- 
phlets of William Cobbett began to appear, stirring 
hatred against Priestley even in this land of freedom. 
The churches were all closed against him, giving 
him no invitation to preach, with the exception of one 
Universalist church in Philadelphia, and the Unitarian 
group which he tried so hard to establish. Once 
Priestley had the painful humiliation of being pub- 
licly banned from the communion table. Sitting in 
the church of Dr. Rodgers of New York City he had 
to hear the minister say, “I invite all of you to par- 
take of the Lord’s Supper; but none,” lifting up his hand 
and throwing his palm outward towards the place 
where Priestley was sitting, ‘no, none who deny the 
Divinity of our Savior.’”’ And not only in religion did 
Priestley have to suffer from something of the same 
intolerance that he had met in England, but in poli- 
tics as well; for we should not forget that the notorious 
Alien and Sedition Laws were originally passed in 
part because of the hatred and fear of the presence of 
Priestley in this country. It was only because of 
President Adams’ personal acquaintance with Priestley 
that the law was not invoked against him and he 
sent from the country that once had seemed to him 
the promise of freedom. 

Thus, I do remind you of the slender thread 
of circumstance by which freedom ever exists for 
such liberal spirits as Joseph Priestley. And I re- 
mind you that today there is serious danger that the 
spirit of liberalism and freedom represented by Joseph 
Priestley may, indeed, perish from the earth. Al- 
ready there are large areas of the world from which 
freedom has been banished, where democracy is 
scorned as a decaying corpse, and where the mind and 
soul of man is again enslaved in oppressive tyranny. 
Russia, that once promised freedom, has now followed 
the path of the French Revolution and become a land 
of terror. Germany, one-time proud leader of world 
culture, is now a militarized footstool of a half-mad 
sign-painter who is binding the death-dealing chains 
of tyranny over a great nation. Italy, who gave us 
Garibaldi and Mazzini, prophets of freedom, has 
gone back into the blackness not only of a shirt but 
of a night where the beacon of freedom never-shines. 
Austria is gone; Spain is going; Czechoslovakia is 
trembling on the brink. As we look out upon the 
world today, we ought to ponder seriously this fact,— 
that all the ideals for which Joseph Priestley stood 
are in imminent danger of perishing from the earth. 
Think of them for a moment! 

Education! What of education? Joseph Priest- 
ley was trained in a Dissenting Academy, one of those 
free centers of learning, free of the authority either of 
Church or state, where truth was allowed to stand on 
its own feet, and no authority was recognized save 
that of truth. Always Priestley was a teacher as well 
as a preacher, and nothing concerned him more than 
the free and untrammeled pursuit of truth by both 
teacher and pupil. He recognized, as careful observers 
of history have long recognized, that all progress of the 
human spirit in civilization, culture and knowledge 


comes through free institutions, free from any author- 
ity or creed that might stifle new truth. 

But what is happening today? For education 
the world is substituting propaganda. Hitler is. 
teaching us how. Russia has long been practicing it. 
And here in America, one can see the ominous shadow 
of tyranny creeping over us, in the effort to extend 
the use of “loyalty oaths” required of teachers and. 
then held over them to prevent any freedom of teach- 
ing or utterance that in any way brings in any new 
truth to challenge the old. Joseph Priestley was once 
offered a professorship in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. But,—mark it well!—if this principle of “loyal- 
ty oaths’ is extended much further, there will be no 
room anywhere in our educational institutions for 
such men as Joseph Priestley! 

Religion! What of religion? It was the founda- 
tion stone of all Priestley’s religious life that we should 
use reason in our religion. Scientist that he was, he 
wanted a religion that was as open to new truth as 
science, concerned not with ancient dogmas and 
claims of miraculous revelation, but dedicated to truth, 
and trusting in God that all truth leads directly to him. 
It is to Priestley’s permanent glory that, beginning 
with him, and growing throughout England and 
America, there should have. been a liberal movement. 
in theology during the last one hundred and fifty years, 
a movement which promised to deliver religion from 
the superstition of the past while at the same time 
preserving the essence of religion,—giving our West- 
ern civilization an opportunity to keep the Churches 
abreast of advancing truth, so that religion would 
never become so hardened and reactionary that the 
people would rise up and reject it, as they did in 
Russia. This was the promise of liberal religion, 
born in Joseph Priestley, and carried on by a dis- 
tinguished line of liberal thinkers! 

But what is happening today? Karl Barth, 
and the shadow of his irrationalism, hangs immi- 
nently over the whole of Christianity. Born in post- 
war Germany of despair and fear, it has now swept 
through all the Western world, driving as with the 
panic of the herd mind more and more theologians 
into its grip of reactionary obscurantism. Time does 
not avail here and now to discuss this backward- 
looking theological movement. But I point it out to 
you as a disturbing sign of the surrender in large areas 
of contemporary Christianity of everything that 
Priestley stood for in religion,—the dearest principle 
of his life,—the use of reason in religion. Just last 
month there met in Utrecht, Holland, a great World 
Council, supposed to represent all the Christian 
Churches of the world. What significance there is, 
therefore, in the fact that this World Council has 
just adopted as a basis for its fellowship a statement 
which would exclude Joseph Priestley were he living 
today! There would be no room for him in our 
backward-looking Churches! A monument erected 
to him in Birmingham, but still no room for him in our 
Churches! 

Tolerance! What of tolerance? Joseph Priestley 
believed in it, because he saw and suffered from the 
terrors of intolerance. As the mob stormed his house 
and tore it savagely apart, they shouted the cry‘ 
“For Church and King!’ That was their pretext. 
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That is the way men take the finest things in human 
life and pervert them to the worst ends! That was 
intolerance in England in 1791. 

But, my friends,—and here is food for thought!— 
is there any essential difference between that riot 
against Joseph Priestley in England in 1791, of which 
both we and England are now heartily ashamed, and 
the recent “egging’’ of Norman Thomas in Newark, 
New Jersey, by a group of hired rowdies, with the 
authorities standing by, consenting? Where has free- 
dom in America gone when a three-time candidate for 
President can actually be denied the right of free 
speech, and deported, by the direct order of the 
mayor of a city? Here in America, in this year 
of 1938, we have an intolerance and a tyranny in 
the person of Mayor Hague of Jersey City and his 
supporters, that is just as bad as 1791, that would 
deny the right of free speech not only to Norman 
Thomas, with whom you and I would not agree po- 
litically, but even to elected representatives of the fed- 
eral government, Congressmen. This is an intolerance 
and a tyranny that would suppress the very freedom 
for which our country was born, the freedom to which 
it was dedicated, and the freedom by which alone,— 
ponder that!—by which alone it can continue to live. 

There is a jury sitting now to judge those who 
would throttle freedom in Jersey City. God grant 
that that jury may not be as the juries were in Bir- 
mingham in 1791, when they sat in judgment upon 
the members of the mob who had destroyed Joseph 
Priestley’s home! You remember the story. Of the 
two thousand members of that mob, only twenty 
were identified. Of these, thirteen only were tried, 
five only were found guilty, and of these five, two were 
pardoned. Says the historian, Anne Holt: ‘‘The trials 
were a travesty of justice, the slightest excuse being 
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enough to gain an acquittal. . . . A Birmingham jury 
became a byword for leniency.” 

What we need today is a revival of the faith and 
spirit of Joseph Priestley. Make no mistake, my 
friends! This thing that shows its ugly head in Mayor 
Hague of Jersey City is nothing less than the dawn of 
a Hitler in America. It can happen here! It will 
happen here, to the loss of everything that Joseph 
Priestley stood for, and to the loss of all that America 
came into being for, unless we recover our faith in 
freedom, our faith in reason, our dedication to toler- 
ance, our integrity both in character and in courts, 
and our courage. 

We need, perhaps, the courage and integrity of 
Dr. Samuel Parr, that distinguished member of 
the Established Church of England who yet could 
not sympathize with the brutality of the mob who 
violated British freedom so shamefully in crying 
“For Church and King” while they destroyed Priest- 
ley’s home. In the days immediately following the 
riot, feeling was running high, and the ery “Church and 
King”’ was often heard. At a public dinner, Dr. Parr 
was called on to drink to “Church and King.” At 
first he resolutely declined. But the obligation of 
compliance being urgently pressed upon him—rising 
at length, with firmness and dignity—with a manner 
of impressive solemnity, and with a voice of powerful 
energy, he spoke thus: ‘I am compelled to drink the 
toast given from the chair; but I shall do so with my 
own comment. Well, then, gentlemen—Church and 
King. Once it was the toast of Jacobites; now it is 
the toast of incendiaries. It means a Church without 
the gospel—and a king above the laws!’ 

To stand thus, at the risk of all personal popu- 
larity, defending freedom and resisting tyranny, is the 
spirit of Joseph Priestley. We need it today! 


“The Sun Still Shines in California ’’ 


Frederick R. Griffin 


Address given at the Evening Alliance dinner meeting in Boston, Mass., on 
May 25, 1938, by the minister of the First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia. 


ALIFORNIANS are very proud of their climate 
and are ever ready to attribute much of their 
remarkable progress to it, but without under- 

estimating that obviously great asset, it would seem 
to the visitor that the spirit of the people is a much 
greater factor. In spirit, the Californians are still 
pioneers with a high sense of adventure, confidence and 
enthusiasm. But California has its drawbacks: it has 
earthquakes and floods. During a very disastrous flood 
not long ago, the mayor of Los Angeles made a radio 
address to the nation. There had been unprecedented 
rains, the rivers were swollen beyond their banks, 
large areas of land were inundated, buildings were 
washed away and many lives were lost. The nation, 
always sympathetic when catastrophes of this nature 
visit one of its parts, was full of concern for California, 
whose losses were heavy and whose needs were great. 
In the midst of all this, when the waters were at their 
highest, the mayor’s voice spoke to the nation with a 
frank statement of the flood conditions, and then with 
the words: “The sun still shines in California.’”” Some 
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may think that he was speaking about the climate, or, 
less generously, that even a flood could not drown the 
habit of publicity and insular pride. There is, how- 
ever, another interpretation, and I think the true one. 
He was unconsciously speaking of the inner light, the 
sun of the spirit of California. That was still shining. 
Floods could not put it out, disaster could not cloud 
it. In language which the mayor of Los Angeles would 
not have used, the pioneer spirit was undaunted and 
the people were spiritually healthy. 


The Californian Spirit 

If this is a large generalization from a single in- 
cident, even if an incident of great magnitude, then a 
word tosupport it is valuable from San Francisco, which 
was devastated as no other American city by earth- 
quake and fire, and at once began the work of recon- 
struction which has made San Francisco one of the 
two or three most impressively beautiful cities on this 
continent. All this and much more which might be 
said is not the evidence of a fine climate or a rich soil, 
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but of a healthy spirit. While I am not a Californian, 
I am confident that the great and potent fact about 
that state is the hopeful, determined spirit of her 
people. That spirit has made California and has en- 
abled Californians to rise above disaster. Therefore 
it seems quite truthful to say that California is what 
she is because the sun still shines and because the spirit 
of the people is vigorous and healthy. 

Napoleon, who was not a sentimentalist but a 
realist, said that in the conduct of war the moral was 
to the physical as three to one, and another military 
leader said that in war the great objective is the de- 
struction of the enemy’s courage. 

If we are right in our explanation of California, 
and if these two military leaders were right, then it is 
not too much to say that success in living is more de- 
pendent upon spirit than upon any other one factor, 
that in any serious endeavor of an individual or a 
group, a healthy mind is indispensable. When this 
is said, we have come very near to a definition of the 
function of the church and of the reason which sends 
us to church. The church is a many-phased institu- 
tion with many functions. It has served and it con- 
tinues to serve a large number of human interests 
and needs, but its chief service is of the spirit, the 
promotion of the best attitudes toward life, toward 
other people and toward all types of experience. 
Churches are very often social centers, and without 
doubt are very acceptable and helpful as such. They 
are often educational centers and make valuable con- 
tributions to theological, economic, sociological, as 
well as cultural, education. Churches are centers not 
only for the arousing of charitable impulses but for 
works of charity, and they do an enormous amount 
for the welfare of all sorts and conditions of people. 
Churches are centers of reform, and while there are 
many people who are impatient with the extent and 
thoroughness of the reform interests of the church, it 
remains true that the churches are vital factors in all 
that pertains to the promotion of a more just and 
friendly society. We would all increase rather than 
decrease these functions, although we recognize that 
there are other agencies which often perform them 
better than the churches. Clubs may be better social 
centers, schools better educational agencies, public 
charities more efficient, and reform movements may 
be better advanced by societies designed for the pur- 
pose. If churches limited their activities to these four 
functions, it is safe to say that they would soon cease 
to exist. In other words, churches are maintained be- 
cause of our constant need of a right spirit. We value 
participation in the works of charity and reform, but 
we go to church for the strengthening of the spirit. 

What is this right spirit? In the plainest and sim- 
plest language it is this. Wherever there are two 
ways, two attitudes, two approaches, the one is better 
than the other. Confidence is better than fear, hope 
than despair, trust than distrust, generosity than 
meanness, good will than ill will, large mindedness than 
small mindedness, faith than skepticism. The right 
spirit is simply the better of those two ways. No ar- 
gument is needed to show that this right spirit is the 
better in business, in diplomacy, in ethics and in all so- 
cial conduct. One can live better if he is spiritually 
fit than if he is spiritually unfit. 
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An Age of Madness? 


It will be recalled that when King George V of 
England died, all who knew him well spoke of his 
spirit. No one said that he was a great statesman 
or scholar or even a great man, but all said that he was 
a potent influence because of his fine spirit. Churches 
exist to help us gain and strengthen that spirit which 
is an obvious need. = 

This is a paramount need in the world today. We 
live in a strange era and life presses very hard upon us. 
Our meat and drink for a long time has been reports 
of, if not participation in, conflicts, wars, disorders 
and uncertainty. Sometimes it seems as if we were 
living in an age of madness. We-do not know what to 
think. Under the circumstances we are in danger of 
becoming confirmed skeptics or pessimists or ignomin- 
iously retreating from the conflict, of being so dis- 
organized that we fail to do our best work, or of making 
a poor mess of life. In a word, we are in danger of 
being defeated. But there is an institution which 
exists to meet that need, and it is the church. This is 
why we are in the church and members of it. We do 
not go to church because of fear of what will happen 
to us after death. We do not go to church primarily 
with the thought that through it we shall reform the 
world. We go to church because it puts more courage 
into us, gives us a better attitude of mind, and enables 
us to see experience in a truer light. I assume that 
there is no one here who requires any argument for 
the church or for his going to church, but we would 
all agree that the church might be a much more po- 
tent spiritual health-center than it now is. Can we 
make it more potent? All I want to do is to raise the 
question without offering more than a few hints which 
look in the direction of a solution. 


Sunday Clothes 


I belong to the generation which knew in its 
youth the meaning of the words “Sunday clothes.” 
We did have clothes which were worn only on Sunday 
and they were “‘our Sunday best.’’ Those clothes were 
a symbol. Only the best could be taken to church. 
I want to suggest that our churches would be better 
spiritual health-centers if we took only our best atti- 
tudes and best spirit to them. Ideally, a church is a 
society of ideals and faith, and it functions best when 
it is actually that. We know from a painfully long 
experience what is meant by heresy and false doc- 
trine. We say with a good deal of pride that in Uni- 
tarian churches there are no heretics and there is no 
false doctrine. But from the point of view of a 
spiritual health-center there may be both, and there 
are both whenever we bring into the churches fear, 
propriety grown into dullness, exactness grown into 
literalness and criticism grown into censoriousness. 
Our churches would be more potent spiritual health- 
centers if we found in them more enthusiasm for the 
ideal and more of the spirit of a great adventure. I 
hope that you will not think that my outlook is pro- 
vincial, but I believe that we Unitarians have the best 
reasons in the world for enthusiasm and hope. The 
world’s great needs of freedom, democracy, tolerance, 
search for truth, brotherhood, are the essential princi- 
ples of our faith. Churches filled with enthusiasm for 
this faith are what we need. It may be poor judgment, 
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but it is human nature to value enthusiasm more 
than truth. Cold truth is like a book, but truth with 
enthusiasm is like a teacher, and we prefer teachers to 
books. It is not enthusiasm alone which is desired, 
but more of the better spirit to which we can all con- 
tribute. To this end we need numbers. Our churches 
are too small. We need youth, by which I do not mean 
young people’s societies and young people’s services, 
valuable as such may be, but youth as we have youth in 


our families, to be in and a part of the full church life. 

In short, the church exists because we need 
spiritual health. Its whole life is directed to that end, 
but it can never be adequate until we bring to it 
only our best Sunday attitudes and make it more 
vital. There is one sure test of a church. If it enables 
us to go out under every and all circumstances and say, 
“the sun still shines in California,” then it is a good 
church. Let us make ours a church of that character. 


An Open Letter to Unitarians 


A ‘Comer-Outer ”’ 


The author of this open letter of challenge is a Unitarian minister who only recently 
joined our ranks, coming to us from one of the orthodox communions. 


WRITE to you as a recent ‘“‘comer-outer.” A 
few brief months ago I was, apparently, a suc- 
cessful minister settled in an orthodox church. 
Then came the sudden break. It became increasingly 
evident that, neither from my personal point of view 
nor from the denominational demands of intellectual 
and theological conformity, could I remain as a minis- 
ter in the orthodox church. 

In comparison with the coldness and censorious- 
ness of my own denomination and the rather vindic- 
tive bitterness of the local ministerial group, the 
warmth of good will and the sympathetic understand- 
ing of the Unitarian fellowship was outstanding. I 
humbly and joyously took haven in that congenial 
environment. I became a Unitarian minister. 

Since that event I have sought to inform myself 
fully concerning the traditions, ideals, and aspirations 
of the Unitarian movement. I have read books of 
history, I have attended some of your national con- 
ferences, I have had personal interviews with our 
national leaders, and I have corresponded with various 
other workers. Out of this has come a deep respect 
for the rich heritage that is so generously offered to me. 
The personal friendships, given to me in my confusing 
period of transition, are doubly sacred. 

Because I see so much that it is possible to accom- 
plish through the American Unitarian Association, 
and not because of any desire to criticize, I ask this 
question: Are we, as Unitarians, fully aware of the 
possibilities inherent in our liberal group? Do we fully 
comprehend the times, the need, and that which could 
most adequately succor the religious aspirations of 
this generation? 

Coming nearer and nearer to the surface of our 
present religious life is what is still a silent revolt. 
There is an ever increasing intellectual alienation 
occurring among the so-called orthodox church 
members away from the outgrown accretions of de- 
nominationalism. The day is not far distant when 
this silent revolt will become audible in American 
church life. What trends will this take? It could be 
speeded up and guided into effective channels by ade- 
quate and intelligent leadership. 

The frank question that I should like to put to 
our Unitarian thinking is this: Are we willing to make 
such adjustments as will give us this leadership? Do 
we have sufficient real liberalism gladly not to eat 
meat when it offends and interferes with our service 
to a new liberalism clamoring to be born? Are we 


willing to face our own accumulated ‘‘ism” and our 
apparent denominational tendencies and submerge 
these activities for the sake of this new aspiration’s 
birth? 

Have we been too smugly complacent about our 
own intellectual liberalism, and have we reveled too 
long in the rarefied air of our spiritual aristocracy? 
Is it possible that, by the very act of aloofness, we 
have created, definitely and surely, a denominational 
approach which tends toward the same rigidity as we 
condemn so severely in the orthodox groups? Are we 
willing to become understanding and sympathetic 
leaders of this new liberalism by making all effort to 
see things from its point of view? It sums up into 
the trite saying of: Are we willing to die in part that a 
new liberalism may be born? 

This is a known fact: while Unitarianism was 
often the one torch of liberalism shining in an illiberal 
age, the new movement of coming religious moment in 
America will never be led by the simon-pure banner 
of Unitarianism. The very fact that it carries denomi- 
national assumptions is sufficient to forestall leader- 
ship among those revolting from the idea of denomina- 
tionalism and all of its connotations. 

One immediately thinks of some things that must 
occur. We would be forced to assume a middle-of- 
the-road liberal leadership. The humanistic philos- 
ophy cannot supply that leadership. In many local 
situations there would be need of a more sympathetic 
ministry. There might be involved the reorganization 
of local congregations with a name being adopted that 
did not carry the import of Unitarianism. Our 
seminaries would be forced to understand this point 
of approach and aid in preparing our younger minis- 
ters accordingly. 

Yes, I agree, it would be bitter medicine. How 
much more congenial—and easier—it would be to 
maintain our cloistered fellowship! However, it 
might be the means whereby a great new religious 
movement and a new birth of liberalism might come 
into existence. 

Thus this open letter to you, my fellow Unitarians, 
resolves itself into this: In the presence of America’s 
religious needs are we willing to die in part that this 
very apparent aspiration of thousands of embryonic 
liberals may have adequate leadership? In the 
thinking of Unitarians there should not be overlooked 
the new infusion of badly-needed blood that would 
flow into the life stream of our own fellowship. 
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FROM MATERIALISM TO GOD 


by Hornell Hart. 
$2.00. 


The imagined skeptic whose quest is 
here set forth begins not as a skeptic but 
as a rather silly dogmatist enunciating a 
creed of “mechanistic materialism.’”’ He 
has not gone far before he becomes con- 
vinced that the cosmos is “‘patternful’ and 
into its orderliness of arrangement it is 
the work of man to fit himself. Then fol- 
low discussions of the reality of the world 
and the self, of the problems of truth, 
freedom and immortality. 

The key to the author’s philosophical 
position is his belief in a post-Kantian 
transcendental ego which is both God and 
every man’s real self. This ego is the pure 
subject which each of us is when we are 
experiencing no external object. Within 
this real self is the secret of wisdom and 
power, and from its “wordless and image- 
less’? depths issue swift flashes of intuition. 
His chief argument for the reality of such 
a self rests on the truth of telepathy, as 
also does his argument for immortality. 
Scientists, as a fraternity of truth-seekers, 
use observation and insight; humanists 
seek to apply scientific truth to produce 
an ideal world; but superior to both these 
is the spiritual fraternity of those who 
realize that the ego within them is the same 
ego which is in everyone else and that this 
deity has been coming to consciousness 
through all evolution and history. The 
quest is over when the quondam ‘“‘skeptic’’ 
joins this third group. 

Unfortunately, the author recognizes 
the existence of no one tough-minded 
enough to challenge his philosophical 
position. Equally unfortunate is his adop- 
tion of a style that cannot in any way ap- 
peal to a quiet-souled doubter of religious 
truth. His book reads like a dime novel. 
He opens, in fact, with an unconvincing 
picture of a student on the verge of sui- 
cide. The rest of the book is a report of the 
conversation that evening in the common 
room of a shipboard university. On any 
_ number of pages are any number of avoid- 
ances of the word “said” and any number 
of individuals introduced for the sake of 
making a supposedly typical remark. 
Thus the physicist, the biologist, the classi- 
cist, the student, Merchantson, Workerson, 
the philosopher, a feminine voice, the 
Methodist, the Unitarian, etc., “exposits,’’ 
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Skeptic’s Quest, 
The Macmillan Company. 
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“analyzes, volunteers,” “jibes,” “puts 
in,” “launches forth,” ‘‘takes a hand,” 
“muses,” “interprets,” “‘resists,”’ ete. Thus 


the excitement is kept up. This unique 
stylistic attempt for this sort of book has, 
however, only succeeded in revealing the 
author’s lack of the literary finesse it de- 
mands. We have, in fact, a personal 
grievance here, for verily, and all unwitting, 


he makes the professor of philosophy sound 
like an ass. And he fares little better with 
any other of his characters. 


Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * 


A THOUGHTFUL, MATURE BOOK .- 


Services of Religion for Special Oc- 
casions, for use in the churches of 
the Free Spirit. The Beacon Press. 
$1.50. 


Liberalism and liturgy are not in con- 
flict, but really complement each other. 
Because they misunderstood liberalism, 
some people have opposed liturgy. A 
small group used to define liberalism as 
religion without liturgy. Instead, lib- 
eralism should be the values of the ances- 
tral religion plus the best liturgy enhanced 
by the highest spiritual and intellectual 
powers. 

Thus, the development of a pattern of 
prayer book for the free churches is an im- 
portant gain for those churches. The 
prayer book adds to the service; it in- 
creases the powers of imagination and 
concentration on the part of the worshipers; 
it gives wings to our own thoughts to soar 
high; it familiarizes us with the echoes of 
the past that linger in mind to exalt and 
uplift thought; it has the psychological 
values of the sacred associations and the 
familiar which thereby is ennobled. The 
prayer book should never be completed; 
rather, the prayer book should always be 
in the making, subjected to the test of 
time in constant selection and modifica- 
tion and amplification. 

The objections to some pattern of 
prayer-worship are made only by those who 
do not know, and do not love, the liturgy. 
The objections can be given in formulas: 
Ritualism. Formalism. Mechanical repe- 
tition. Staleness. Archaic. Perfunctory. 
To the unthinking, these are damning 
objections. Yet every one of these objec- 
tions can be found in the nonliturgical 
service. Think of the formlessness, the 
chaos, the banality, the lack of decorum, 
the absence of dignity and of high emo- 
tion or noble thought, possible in some 
nonliturgical churches, and which can be 
very distasteful. The prayer book does 
not bind or restrict; instead, it offers a 
convenient pattern of spiritual method 
and awakens thought and feeling to their 
highest potentialities. 

The ‘Services of Religion for Special 
Occasions” is a thoughtful, mature book 
which (like the best prayer books) has 
grown from the hearts and minds of many 
worshipers. Wise in selection, rich in 
spiritual suggestion, distinguished in lan- 
guage and diction, striking a consistently 
high note: this volume deserves praise and 
considerable use. As one familiar with the 
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prayers of Israel, and with the perspective: 
of one outside the tradition for which this: 
book of services has been prepared, I have: 
been invited to review the volume. 

Personal and professional admiration. 
of the “Services of Religion’ is high. A. 
beautiful, commendable compilation it is!’ 
In offering specific suggestions and criti-- 
cisms, I do so without altering my opinion. 
of high praise. My suggestions, drawn: 
from the experience of my people, is only 
to enhance the value and the use of the 
present volume. 

1. The present volume attempts too: 
much. Its title shows that two separate 
efforts are combined here. The “services: 
of religion’”’ are proper occasions for “‘the: 
book in the hands of the people” (page 1 
of Recommendations). ‘‘The special oc- 
casions’’ are those opportunities when the 
congregation does not have a prayer book; 
for these “special occasions” the services: 
do “form a minister’s handbook’ (page 
iii). Nor should the two be combined in 
one volume. Neither the marriage service: 
nor the funeral service, for example, has: 
any indication of congregational partici- 
pation in the reading. On the whole, the 
present volume is far more satisfactory as: 
a minister’s handbook than it is for con- 
gregational response. 

2. Some of the biblical selections are too: 
short. The addition of another verse, or 
two, would not give undue length to the 
service but would add to its richness. 

3. The baptism service minimizes the: 
act of conferring the name of the child. 
In our Jewish circumcision exercises, for 
example, the bestowing of the name is an: 
independent, important step in the entire 
service. To the ancients, the name was: 
the essence of the personality of the in- 
dividual; therefore the act of consecrating 
the name by which the person is to be: 
known might be made a bit more sig- 
nificant. 

4. I think, also, that the baptism ser- 
vice ought to include more attention to the 
duties and joys of parenthood. 

5. The ‘‘Recommendations” are most: 
satisfactory, although they prove that the 
volume is primarily a minister’s handbook. 
In the special reminders upon marriage, 
there might be inserted the note that. 
‘marriage is the union of two families, 
that the couple must be impressed with 
respect for both homes if their own is to be 
established firmly.’’ Marriages tend to be 
more successful if both families are pres-~ 
ent to consent to the union. This is more 
important than ‘romantic love’’ for mar- 
ried happiness. 

These suggestions are only to add to 
the strength and beauty of a meritorious: 
volume. The individual services are 
perfectly suited as outlined. May the 
members of the free churches find in their 
“services of religion” every comfort and 
healing power of the spirit! 


David B. Alpert. 
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Star Island Season Opens Most Auspiciously 


If any readers of The Christian Register 
intend to visit Star Island during the re- 
maining conferences—the Religious Edu- 
cation Institute, the General Alliance, or 
the General Conference—they may be 
able to make reservations or they may find 
that they have put things off too late. 
For the Star Island season opened briskly 
and reservations for all the conferences 
have been pouring in fast. The first week 
of the Young People’s Religious Union saw 
two hundred gathered on Star Island and 
almost that number was expected for the 
second week. 

The first group had the pleasure of 
taking part in the birthday party for 
Uncle Oscar Laighton. The patriarch of 
the Island celebrated his ninety-ninth 
birthday on Thursday, June 30, by coming 
to dinner in the Oceanic, listening to in- 
strumental music, cheers, the singing by 
the crowd of a birthday song composed 
in his honor, and by making a speech. 

And in spite of Uncle Oscar’s weight of 
years it was a fine, spontaneous speech, 
full of humor and courage—and ending 
with a promise to endeavor to be with the 
crowd a year hence to celebrate a hundred 
years lived on Star Island. 

However, we are getting ahead of the 
story. The boat ride—beg pardon, ocean 
voyage—from Portsmouth is a little over 
an hour and amusing. The seasickness 
that your friends foretold is not forth- 
coming. I was lucky on my trip—Uncle 
Oscar was sitting in the pilot house, and so 
I began my citizenship on Star Island 
auspiciously by first meeting its patron 
saint. 

The great experience of one’s first day, 
of course, is the candelight service. The 
participants assemble on the hotel board 
walk, form in procession, and two by two 
wend their way to the little chapel, bare 
and beautiful, on its little eminence. 
They enter and hang their candles—each 
flame enclosed from the wind in an old- 
fashioned lampglobe, upon the sconces. 
The service is conducted by a member of 
the Y. P. R. U. and includes two hymns 
accompanied by an old but sweet-toned 
organ. It is a simple service, and the 
sincerity of conductors and participants, 
a sincerity accentuated, so to speak, by the 
simplicity of the old building with its 
honest stone walls and uneven brick floor, 
is most moving. And incidentally, it has 
a lesson for anyone who is likely to confuse 
means and ends in the art of worship 
and who seeks to invoke the spirit of wor- 
ship by over ornamental rituals. 

The two lecture series for the first week 
were conducted by Rev. Jeffery W. Camp- 
bell, field secretary of the New England 
Student Christian Movement, a graduate 
of the Canton Theological School of St. 
Lawrence University, and Rev. Ben F. 
Kimpel, minister of the Unitarian church 

of Amherst, Mass., who, in conformity 


with the nomenclatural etiquette of Star 
Island, shall be referred to hereafter as 
Jeff and Ben. 

Jeff’s job—and he admitted, after the 
first two lectures, that it was no cinch— 
was to tell the young people how one ma- 
tured religiously in an industrial society. 
We were likely to be sidetracked in our 
efforts to interpret religion in present day 
terms, he said, because our religion came 
to us in traditional language: “The Lord is 
my shepherd’’: a sentiment first expressed 
when people led pastoral lives and therefore 
a first-hand transcript of their experience. 
But in an age of dynamos, it could slide 
over our minds without making any im- 
pression. If one were to worship in an 
industrial society, one had to believe in the 
highest values which one was worshiping. 
But one could only believe in those values 
as one experienced them in life. If the 
society in which one lived were actively 
engaged in destroying those values one 
could not still complacently worship 
them in a sanctuary apart. 

But certain forces in society today were 
destroying the very basis of religion. 
Food produced by one section of society, 
to nourish all its members, was thrown 
away or burned because it could not be 
sold at a profit. Within two blocks of 
Boston harbor where one could see this 
food being dumped, one saw also children 
whose bodies and hence whose minds and 
souls were dwarfed because they lacked 
that very food. Our brother was not be- 
ing kept, he was being given over to de- 
struction: how could he exemplify the 
values which we said that we worshiped? 

To mature religiously in such a society 
as this, the speaker warned his audience 
again and again, it was not necessary that 
they adopt any one political party or eco- 
nomic remedy. It was necessary that 
they be religious and express their re- 
ligion in actual terms of the conflicts of 
today. It was not being religious to say 
that the militant workman was always 
right and the Rockefeller always wrong— 
it was certainly not being religious to hate 
the Rockefeller. A religious insight into 
the situation would be to see that unjust 
economic exploitation hurt the exploiting 
capitalist just as much as it hurt the ex- 
ploited laborer. 

And without this religious insight, with- 
out the determination to refrain from 
fighting fire with fire—as when one en- 
deavored to achieve world peace by build- 
ing up an overwhelming armed foree—no 
mere social or economic revolution would 
bring in the kingdom of heaven. 

In his final lecture Jeff urged his hearers 
to make first-hand studies themselves of 
the workings of the present system and 
of the efforts of the underdog to remedy 
his conditions. When there was a strike 
in their neighborhood, for instance, they, 
as members of the Y. P. R. U., should 
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form a group and interview the strikers, 
the employers, the judge before whom in- 
junction suits had come, and other in- 
terested parties. He gave several actual 
instances of such inquiries, stressing the 
spiritual results upon those who took part 
in them. 


Talks on the Rocks 


Ben Kimpel discussed ‘‘Manifestations. 
of Religious Life’ in a series of ‘‘Talks on 
the Rocks” of which one actually took 
place on the rocks. The weather dictated. 
other places for the others. Mr. Kimpel’s. 
thesis was that the religious life must be-- 
gin, so to speak, at scratch, from where 
you were, and must be built up on the: 
basis of your growing personality. It was. 
a search for satisfactions, and for a simple 
being, with purely animal satisfactions, 
could be easily attained. But as one was: 
forced, so to speak, out of one’s childish 
attitudes and enjoyments, one asked for 
more and more—demanded even higher 
satisfactions. This very demand itself 
constituted constructive prayer. Its an- 
swer was an increased moral idealism as a 
norm for one’s own conduct and an in- 
creased ethical sensitivity to the rights, 
the sufferings, the situation in general, of 
one’s fellows. Ben’s listeners evinced 
especial interest in his lecture on artistic 
creation, in which he paralleled the crea- 
tions of the artist, arising out of his dis- 
content with himself, his limitations and 
the life around him, and his determination. 
to pin down in tangible form the vision 
of a perfection beyond, and the similar dis- 
satisfactions which led men on into the 
religious life. As a work which exempli- 
fied this point of view applied to the 
whole history of art, he recommended 
Faure’s four-volume history of art pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Doran. 

Ben’s final lecture dealt with ‘Spiritual! 
Worship.” This, he explained, was not. 
any esoteric act or form of contact with a. 
world apart from ours, but was the cul- 
mination of the search for the widest pos- 
sible significance in the phenomena about. 
us. This search for something greater 
than our own personal interests—a search. 
for meaning which was common to stoi- 
cism and to Christianity—was expressible 
in terms of the modern school of psychol- 
ogy known as Gestalt: an explanation of 
every phase of life in terms of ever wider 
conformations and meanings. It was 
exemplified in science and philosophy by 
the newer theories which interpreted even 
the electron in terms of its relation to the 
whole. That in religion this tying up of 
the self to the widest possible meanings 
made life richer and fuller was psychologi- 
cally true. This psychological justifica- 
tion of religion had been stressed by such 
psychologists and psychiatrists as Link. 
The speaker would not be satisfied with 
that justification for religion, however. 
It did not go far enough. Religion was 
not to be regarded as ‘“‘true” because it 
worked: that is, gave psychological satis- 
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faction. The only reason it gave lasting 
psychological satisfaction was because it 
‘was true. 


Ovation for Miss Vilma Szantho 


Miss Szantho spoke on ‘“‘The Situation 
of Liberal Religion in the Center of Eu- 
rope.’ Her own position, she said, had 
been misunderstood very often. She had 
been introduced to audiences as a Rou- 
manian, which by birth she was not, as a 
Bulgarian, and, in England, as a Pennsyl- 
vanian. The fact was that she was a 
Hungarian by birth, and that the part of 
Hungary in which she lived had been 
handed over to Roumania and was called 
Transylvania. Within the area of Central 
Europe, she said, were the oldest free or 
liberal Christian Churches. It was their 
problems and their situation which she 
wished to bring to the sympathetic at- 
tention of her American audiences. They 
were little islands of religious freedom in 
countries where strong nationalism was 
preached, and in some of which they 
were restricted in the problems which they 
were allowed to discuss among themselves. 

In Czechoslovakia the Unitarian move- 
ment was comparatively new and was con- 
fined to about nine thousand members, 
the majority of whom were in Prague. 
In Hungary, where the movement was 
four hundred years old, there were six 
thousand Unitarians. The largest move- 
ment was in Transylvania, where there 
were now seventy-five thousand religious 
liberals affiliated in a Church which had 
been recognized by the state ever since 
1568. At present these Churches had a 
youth movement of thirty thousand mem- 
bers, of both sexes. The sexes, however, 
met separately, as co-education was not 
yet recognized in central Europe. It dif- 
fered, further, from the American youth 
movements in that its youth expected 
more guidance from their elders and took 
more pride in learning from them: in fact 
they overdid the policy of taking pride in 
adhering to tradition. The boys in the 
movement looked forward to taking their 
elders’ places some day as presbyters, or 
elders and counselors in the church; while 
the girls looked forward to taking their 
places in the Women’s Alliances. Mean- 
while they kept the churches clean, visited 
the sick, and prepared presents for Christ- 
mas and other special occasions. 

Living as they did under a strongly 
nationalistic state which controlled educa- 
tion in the interest of the nation, the mem- 
bers of the Transylvanian liberal churches 
were not allowed to discuss general prob- 
lems. They had to confine themselves 

strictly to problems of personal religion, 
and while they were allowed to meet in 
conferences outside the church buildings 
and hours, they had to have permits for 
each of these meetings, and as often as 
not a policeman would be present at them 
to listen to what was going on. Often, 
Miss Szantho said, she was holding a 


meeting at five o’clock in the evening and 
at two or three o’clock the permit had not 
arrived. 

When she saw the freedom possessed by 
liberal groups here and the equality of all 
their members, before the law and in one 
another’s eyes, she wondered if English 
and American liberals recognized how for- 
tunate they were. Possible freedom and 
equality were like health. One thought 
about it only when one did not possess it. 

What she hoped that American liberals 
would do to aid the religious liberals of 
Central Europe was first of all to give them 
sympathy and understanding. Meanwhile 
all they could do for the general appease- 
ment of nations, for the spreading of the 
doctrines of peace, of international under- 
standing, would react in favor of these 
fellows enclosed within nationalistic boun- 
daries. Meanwhile it would be a great 
thing if as many as were willing among her 
audience and their friends would agree 
to correspond with their Transylvanian 
brothers and sisters. If they were willing 
to do this the speaker would volunteer to 
look after the translation in those cases 
where the recipient did not know English. 

If any readers wish to take up this sug- 
gestion they may communicate with Miss 
Szantho either while she is still in America, 
or, after September 1 and until May, 1939, 
they may address her at Cluj, Str. M. 
Foch, 12, Roumania. 

In a conversation with a few friends 
after her lecture, it was brought out by a 
friend—for Miss Szantho is extremely 
modest and would never tell things like 
this about herself—that she has fre- 
quently walked twenty miles, sometimes 
through deeply drifting snow, to preach to 
a small Roumanian congregation. And 
although she is not permitted, as a minis- 
ter, to preach on social and political issues, 
she has, as a minister, to know something 
of agriculture, something of law and some- 
thing of nursing: all for the aid of peasants 
who work by tradition and who will not 
undertake new methods unless one with 
authority very tactfully leads them into 
experimentation very gradually. 

On another evening of the first week 
Mrs. Virginia Frederick MacGill, a Shoaler 
of fourteen years’ experience, spoke on 
“The Spirit of the Shoals.” She gave a 
short history of the island, its ghosts, its 
buried treasure—so far none has come to 
light this season—and its influences upon 
the souls of those who come under its charm. 

On ‘Stunt Night’’ Carl Wetherell spoke 
to a crowd filling more than every seat in 
Eliot Hall, on the theory and practice of 
shipbuilding, buying and sailing, with 
special reference to legal papers required, 
in connection with Star Island. He re- 
counted the vicissitudes of the Star Island 
Corporation, the difficulties which had to 
be overcome before the present smoothly 
working conditions for our summer en- 
joyment were brought about; stressed the 
fact that the corporation had never ap- 
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pealed to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for funds, but had gone it alone and 
made good, and ended by suggesting that 
all the young people who felt that they 
had received much from their Shoals 
associations pledge themselves to aid the 
corporation by a small gift. 

The first week of the Y. P. R. U. con- 
ferences saw almost two hundred young 
people of high school to university age 
indulging in lectures, bull sessions, further 
and unannounced bull sessions, boating, 
deep sea fishing, mal de mer, tennis, ping 
pong, baseball, rock-climbing, singing, 
eating three square—very square, avoid 
Star Island if you are reducing—meals a 
day, sun-bathing, amateur photography, 
swimming. 

Swimming is made more enjoyable this 


‘year by a new float installed at a cost 


of $600. The linen, silver and china in the 
Oceanic Hotel has been replenished as the 
result of an appeal to the Women’s Al- 
liance, by which $500 was raised. 

Tide 


* * 


DEXTER TO DESCRIBE 
THE EUROPEAN SCENE 


On June 30 Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Dexter sailed from Boston on the S. S. 
“Cameronia.” After a week’s holiday in 
Scotland Dr. Dexter plans to attend the 
annual theological conference of the Inter- 
national Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom at Bentveld, 
Holland, where he is to deliver an address 
on the subject: “Is the Minister Able to 
Take an Active Part in the Social Dis- 
cussions of the Day, and Is He Allowed to 
Do So?” He is also to participate in the 
discussion groups there. Following this 
conference Dr. Dexter plans to visit 
Czechoslovakia for a few days. He also 
plans to go to Vienna, where the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations is interested with 
the Friends Service Committee in the 
problems of caring for religious and po- 
litical refugees. He will also probably visit 
Hungary, where there is a very promising 
new Unitarian movement in which the 
Department of Foreign Relations is inter- 
ested. Following that, he goes to Larvik, 
Norway, to attend a meeting of the 
Minorities Commission and also the Inter- 
national General Council of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches, where he is one of 
the official American delegates. 

Dr. Dexter has agreed to send articles 
to the Register from time to time. 

* * 


SMITH SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sons of Unitarian ministers who will be 
enrolled for the academic year 1938-39 at 
Harvard College, Antioch College, or. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute are eli- 
gible to apply for Smith scholarships. 
Application should be made not later than 
August to Dr. George F. Patterson, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


a4 se 
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Meadville School Commencement 
Five Men Graduated and Two Honorary Degrees Given 


Five men received their bachelor of 
divinity degree from the Meadville Theo- 
logical School at its ninety-fourth com- 
mencement service on Wednesday eve- 
ning, June 8, in the First Unitarian Church. 
Donald Harrington, to whom was awarded 
the Cruft fellowship for European study, 
presented a thesis on ‘‘Adolescents in Uni- 
tarian Churches,” a careful study, by the 
questionnaire method and wide reading, 
of the decline, in many instances, of ado- 
lescent interest in the liberal Church. A 
copy of this thesis, prepared with the aid 
of Professors Chave and Lyttle, will be 
filed in the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation in Boston, and it is hoped that our 
ministers will consult its findings and 
recommendations, all of which are most 
valuable. Another thesis of special rele- 
vance to the practical work of our churches 
was presented by Donald Benjamin King: 
“The Use of Drama in the Exposition of 
Unitarian History.” After a comprehen- 
sive study of the whole field of historical 
religious drama in different denominations, 
Mr. King pointed out the poverty of our 
own in this respect, and concluded his 
thesis with an original composition dealing 
with Theophiles Lindsay and the Essex 
Street Church, which well deserves to be 
produced by Y. P. R. U. groups. A third 
thesis directly connected with Unitarianism 
was offered by Felix Danford Lion, who 
has written the first scholarly account we 
possess of ‘Henry Whitney Bellows.” 


Needed: A Bellows Biography 


Dr. Bellows was for over forty years 
one of the three or four outstanding men 
in our history, following Channing, yet up 
to the present time no adequate study and 
appraisal of his great career has been 
produced. Mr. Lion’s thesis deserves to be 
expanded into a biography for publication 
in book form, including as it does ex- 
haustive bibliographical data. To this 
field and to a similar study of Octavius 
Brooke Frothingham Mr. Lion will devote 
another year of study as a graduate fel- 
low of the school for the year 1938-39. 
A fourth meritorious treatment of a 
Unitarian theme is that of John Wallace 
Laws, “American Unitarian Eucharistic 
Faith.” By scholarly historical reading 
and questionnaires to our ministers Mr. 
Laws studied the various conceptions and 
forms of the communion obtaining in our 
denomination, past and present. His next 
year of study at the University of Stras- 
bourg will continue the development of 
this general theme in the field of social 
liturgics. A thesis of exceptional acumen 


and originality was that of Andrew Xerez 


Mahy, whose analysis of ‘Relativity, 
Time, and Theology’ has received the 
enthusiastic commendation of Professors 
Hartshorne, Levinson and Benjamin of 
the University of Chicago. 


The Clayton R. Bowen Prize 


For the first time the Clayton R. Bowen 
Prize in New Testament Study appears on 
the Meadville commencement program. 
The first prize was awarded to Arnold 
Crompton for his essay on “Conversion 
in Early Christianity.’’ The second prize 
went to Donald Benjamin King for ‘‘The 
Message of John the Baptist.’”’ To Peter 
Henry Samsom, who returns to the Pacific 
Unitarian School for his senior year, was 
awarded the first Robert C. Billings prize 
for excellence in preaching, the second 
award going to James Zigler Hanner. The 
Robert C. Billings prizes for attainment 
of the highest rank in academic work for 
the three year course were awarded to John 
Wallace Laws and Andrew Xerez Mahy. 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity honoris 
causa was conferred upon Rev. Lawrence 
Clare, minister of the Church of the 
Messiah, Montreal, Canada, and Dr. Theo- 
dore Gerald Soares, professor of ethics in 
California Institute of Technology and 
minister of the Neighborhood Church, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


In Behalf of Freedom 


Preceding this bestowal Dr. Soares de- 
livered an eloquent moving adddress upon 
“Tyo Men Want to Be Free?” in which he 
pleaded for a return to the old liberal con- 
viction of the divine nature and destiny 
of every human being as the best spiritual 
antidote to fascism, and its offer of moral 
and economic safety. Dr. Soares’ return 
to the school and to the university campus 
was a great pleasure to his many friends, 
who greeted him at several affairs during 
the commencement festivities. This wel- 
come was especially appropriate and de- 
served, because when the school moved to 
Chicago in 1926 Dr. Soares, together with 
Dean Case and the late Professor J. M. P. 
Smith and others, was especially hospitable 
in introducing the Meadville faculty and 
students to their new milieu. 

Recognition of this service to the school 
was also accorded Dean Shirley Jackson 
Case, who retires from the Divinity School 
this June, at the commencement dinner on 
Tuesday evening. This always delightful 
affair attracted a larger number of guests 
than heretofore, who enjoyed speeches by 
Dr. Case and Dean Frederick C. Grant of 
the Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 
who leaves Chicago to succeed Ernest F. 
Scott in the chair of New Testament at 
Union in New York. Dean Grant has al- 
ways been a warm friend of the school, 
having paid it many visits and taken part 
in several services, and the occasion was 
a testimonial to the regret felt by all 
Meadville at losing two such splendid 
friends. 

Other addresses at the commencement 
dinner were made by Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, 
who summed up the wisdom of his long 


pastorate in witty and touching words. 
For the graduating class Mr. Mahy spoke 
appropriately and gratefully, as did Mr. 
Samsom in farewell. For the alumni Dr. 
Walter S. Swisher, new president of the 
Meadville Alumni Association, spoke with 
loyal feeling interspersed with humorous 
reminiscences. Other speakers were Rev. 
Lon R. Call, secretary of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, Professor W. C. Bower 
of the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, and Dr. John L. Dickson of 
the Chicago Tribune midday religious 
broadcast, who acknowledged his debt to 
the Meadville faculty for their co-opera- 
tion and counsel in his great work. S. C. 
Schwartz, executive director of Temple 
Sinai, brought the greetings of Jewish 
liberals. Preceding the dinner, at the 
baccalaureate service in Hull Memorial 
Chapel at 5.30, Dr. Lawrence Clare made 
an earnest appeal for the appreciation of 
tradition and historical experience, es- 
pecially as formulated by the great ethical 
and spiritual teachers of Greece. The 
service was led by Robert Sewell Turner of 
the Senior class, whose graduation awaits 
the completion of his thesis on “Samuel 
McChord Crothers.” Other events of signal 
pleasure and inspiration consisted of the 
alumni memorial service on Wednesday 
afternoon, conducted by Rev. Herman 
F. Lion, class of 1918, whose return to the 
school after twenty-five years to attend 
the graduation of his son Felix was one of 
the happiest features of commencement. 


Bright Prospects 

Dr. Lyttle, in the absence of President 
Snow, submitted a cheering report to the 
board of trustees, assuring them of his 
‘faith that our school was never in a more 
favorable condition, with brighter pros- 
pects, than it is today.” 

In confirmation of this optimism, pros- 
pects for an entering class of high caliber 
for the year 1938-39 are bright. The sys- 
tem that has been in process of develop- 
ment for the most rigid examination of 
physical, moral and intellectual qualifica- 
tions of applicants has been increasingly 
proving its worth. 

* * 
CHANGE OF LOCATION 

Unitarian Headquarters in New York 
City is now located at Ten Park Avenue, 
Suite 8a, instead of 12 West 44th Street. 

Ten Park Avenue is the building owned 
by Community Church. Very generous 
terms of occupancy have been granted for 
the attractive two room suite. 

Rev. Dale DeWitt will be at the office 
during July and August on Mondays and 
Tuesdays, and Wednesday morning. Miss 
Sturtevant will be at the office full time, 
excepting the first three weeks of August. 
The office will be closed while Miss Sturte- 
vant is away and on Saturdays during 
July and August. 

During Miss Sturtevant’s vacation, 
phone calls will be referred to the Com- 
munity Church Center Office. 
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An Appeal to the Conscience of the World 


“An appeal to the conscience of the 
-world from the land of John Hus and of 
the Moravian Brethren” has been made 
by the Federal Council of Protestant 
Churches in the Czechoslovak Republic 
for “prayers and for the spiritual help of 
the Christian Churches of the world and of 
the great organizations instituted for the 
propagation of the ecumenical conscious- 
ness, of peace and of good will among 
nations, believing these organizations to 
‘be the most representative carriers of the 
conscience of the world.” 

The reason for the appeal at this par- 
ticular time is the alarm felt at the sight 
of the weakening of the authority and 
influence of those world organizations 
which have been established to bring law 
and order into the relationships of nations: 
the World Court, the League of Nations, 
the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact, the Dis- 
‘armament Conferences, etc., at the sight 
of the fact that treaties and sacred agree- 
ments solemnly entered into have been 
broken by some of the nations—all moral 
restraint and public opinion of the demo- 
cratic and liberty loving nations to the 
contrary. 

“‘As members of one of the smaller na- 
tions of Europe,” the appeal announces 
in part, “we are particularly conscious of 
the fact that our freedom and independence 
are guaranteed solely by a moral order of 
righteousness, justice and good will pre- 
vailing in the world. We do believe in a 
‘moral universe; we know, however, like- 
wise that the victory of truth is accom- 
plished through the co-operation and 
‘medium of our human agencies; through 
‘prophetic discernment of the issues in- 
volved, through resolute, courageous and 
organized resistance of all evil tendencies, 
through the application of all laudable 
means for the realization of God’s purposes. 

“Be it remembered that in the fifteenth 
century our forefathers had been antici- 
‘pating the principles of the Reformation 
by a century, that since that time this 
country has suffered very much for the 
realization in this world of the most high- 
ly prized spiritual possessions of our com- 
‘mon humanity: the liberty of conscience, 
the recognition of the universal brother- 
-hood of mankind, freedom of speech and 
of cultural development, democracy in 
politics and in our social relationships, in 
short the acknowledgment of Christ and his 
law of love as the supreme moral law 
of all nations. We are prepared to stand 
fast upon these principles at all cost. We 
are prepared to go to the limit of sacrifice 
for the preservation and defense of these 
common ideals of all mankind. We dare 
say that they are intimately bound up 
with the existence of our state. Czecho- 
slovakia has been consistently pressing 
forward to the realization of these ideals. 

“We realize that in a matter involving 
the sound development of human progress 


we cannot stand alone, and attempting to 
do so we would soon find ourselves over- 
whelmed. We appeal therefore to the in- 
dividual Christians and to the central 
committees of the various world organiza- 
tions aforementioned to take this matter 
under consideration, to support us with 


their prayers of intercession, to give us 
their moral support and to help by creat- 
ing the public opinion necessary for the 
peaceful solution of all difficulties and for 
the reinforcement of all the institutions 
that enable amicable settlements of dif- 
ferences between the nations on the basis 
of law and justice rather than by recourse 
LOMWalee come : 


Proctor Academy Commencement 


The fifty-fourth commencement of Proc- 
tor Academy was held June 5 and 6. 
On Sunday, June 5, the baccalaureate 
services were conducted in the Unitarian 
Church, Andover, N. H., by Rev. Daniel 
M. Welch, minister of the local church, 
and Headmaster J. Halsey Gulick, and 
the sermon was delivered by Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, Church of Our Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, (Nee 

Following the services more than eighty 
alumni, parents and friends gathered in 
the church dining hall for the alumni 
supper, at which the classes of 1888 and 
1913 (fifty and twenty-five years re- 
spectively) were special guests. Frederick 
L. Adams, ’28, of Salisbury, N. H., acted 
as toastmaster and introduced as guest 
speakers Bert E. Holland, ’88, of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., and Paul R. Ladd, ’13, of 
East Greenwich, R. I. 

The graduation exercises were held in 
the Unitarian church at 10.30 o’clock. 
The organ prelude, played by George 8S. 
Prouty, Jr., *388, of Watertown, Mass., 
was followed by the academic processional 
led by the junior marshals—Blake F. Colt 
of Great Barrington, Mass., and Francis 
T. Magoni, II, of Fall River, Mass. The 
invocation was given by Mr. Welch. 
David Dana MeNeill, Pine Bluff, N. C., 
gave the salutatory address, ‘‘Light on 
Tomorrow,” and the valedictory address, 
“*All Ye Need to Know,”’ was delivered by 
Thomas Wagner Findley of Philadelphia, 
Pa. The honor essay, “The Third House,”’ 
was given by Allen Reynolds Clark of 
Calais, Me. Harold T. Ray, Jr., of Wil- 
mette, Ill., read the Class Ode which he had 
written. Dr. Irving Fisher, noted economist 
of Yale. University, delivered the address 
to the graduating class and parents and 
friends on ‘‘How to Live.”” He emphasized 
the need of health. At the close of the 
exercises Dr. Fisher passed each boy a copy 
of the twentieth edition of his book, “How 
to Live.” Mr. Gulick then awarded the 
prizes as follows: Clara May Currier prize 
for excellence in English, Allen Reynolds 
Clark of Calais, Maine; Theodore Parker 
Farr prize for excellence in Latin or French, 
Thomas Wagner Findley of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Luella E. Scales prize for excellence 
in Mathematics, Thomas Wagner Findley 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; Francis Treadway 
Clayton prize for excellence in Manual 


Arts, John Marcus Kaufholz of Canton, — 


Ohio; Alumni prize for faithful and willing 
performance of all manual duties, Her- 


bert W. Drummond, Jr., of Larchmont, 
N. Y.; Philip Savage prize for leadership 
qualities, David Dana McNeill of Pine 
Bluff, N. C.; Athletic prize, John A. Mac- 
Donald, Berlin, N. H.; Gladys Emerson 
MacPhee prize to the boy who, during his 
junior and senior years, has shown the 


- greatest general improvement in measuring 


up to the ideals which Proctor is striving 
to inculeate, George S. Prouty, Jr., of 
Watertown, Mass. 

Diplomas were then awarded by Gor- 
ham Dana of Brookline, Mass,. president 
of the board of trustees, to: Allen Rey- 
nolds Clark, John Sherman Clement, 
Quincy Pierce Emery, Jr., Thomas Wag- 
ner Findley, Charles Gregory Froelich, 
Arnold Bernard Gurtler, Jr., Wyman 
Drummond Herbert, Jr., Francis Hunt, 
Herman Ernest Kraus, Jr., William Con- 
verse MacLaurin, David Dana McNeill, 
Harold Treynor Ray, Jr., Edward Lyman 
Rounds, Wallace Edson Smith, Robert 
Luther Tinker, George Selby Prouty, Jr. 

Certificates for one year of post graduate 
study were awarded to Max Arthur John- 
son and John A. MacDonald. 


* * 


LEON ROSSER LAND 


Rey. Leon Rosser Land relinquished his 
duties as associate minister of the Com- 
munity Church, New York, on July 1 in 
order to give his full time to the work of 
the Bronx Free Fellowship of which he is 
the founder and leader. Mr. Land, in co- 
operation with the trustees of the Fellow- 
ship, is now busily engaged in formulating 
plans for the most active season in the 
history of the Fellowship, beginning in the 
early fall. 


You and your friends are invited 
to be present at a brief Commemora- 
tive Service to be held under the 
auspices of the American Unitarian 
Association in observance of the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of Emerson’s 
Divinity School Address, which was 
given on July 15, 1838. 

The service will be held in the 
Chapel in Divinity Hall, Cambridge, 
on Friday, July 15, 1938, at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and will be 
conducted by the Reverend Charles 

+ Edwards Park, D. D., minister of the 
First Church in Boston. 
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A SOLITARY UNITARIAN 


‘To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Iam one of the solitary Unitarians found 
‘in the United States. I have never lived 
~where I could attend a Unitarian service. 
‘In fact, I never heard but two Unitarian 
‘sermons in my life. Still Iam a Unitarian, 
-and it came about in this way: 

In my father’s library were the works 
‘of Channing and Dewey. I read these 
‘books when a young man, and they took 
‘my mind and heart captive; and so I be- 
‘eame a Unitarian. Though unable to at- 
tend a regular Unitarian service, I hold 
:a private service of my own. 

Every Sunday I do some Scripture 
‘reading, and read a sermon or lecture by a 
‘Unitarian author. Then follows a reading 
from some great poet. The Christian 
Register fills a good place, and is a welcome 
visitor. So the reader sees that I am not 
without religious entertainment, though 
Jiving away from the usual church service. 

Though showing some egotism, I will re- 
late a recent event of special interest to 
‘Mrs. Harmon and myself: 

On the 9th of June, we reached-our six- 
tieth wedding anniversary. A large circle 
of friends met at our district schoolhouse 
and paid us tribute by way of a big dinner 
and a suitable program. A fine landscape 
painting was presented to us, and the cele- 
bration made us feel that we were at a 
diamond anniversary. 

These sixty years of married life will 
mot seem strange when you know that I am 
thirteen years past three-score-and-ten and 
‘my wife seven years past the same mark. 

Orrin E. Harmon. 

Liberal, Mo. 

* * 
SUBTRACTION IS NOT VALID IN 
EVERY REALM 


‘To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Several years ago I thought seriously of 
joining the Unitarian fellowship and I read 
rather extensively in Unitarian literature. 
‘The gist of my reading was that Uni- 
tarianism is an embodiment of principles 
of reasoning and criticism as opposed to 
doctrine, and a history of individual opin- 
ions as opposed to dogma; in short, it is a 
tational way of thinking as opposed to a 
system of thought. Also, while professing 
itself to be Christian, each is utterly free 
to interpret the profession in his own way, 
presumably ad nihil. 

Theoretically this seems ideal to me, but 
the practical side of the matter assumes 
quite a different aspect. With the rise of 
the higher criticism, especially of the 
authenticity of the New Testament, and 
the development of physical science since 
about 1850, there has been an ever growing 
Jack of faith in the authority of revealed 
teligion and in the validity of religious 
experience. This has left what is com- 
monly termed the social gospel. 


# 


While a Unitarian may be free in theory 
not to accept the social gospel, he prob- 
ably would find that in practice he was so 
far out of step with the prevailing thought 
of his fellows that silence would indeed 
be golden. Chapter V of “The Peril of 
Modernizing Jesus’’ by Henry J. Cadbury 
is a voice crying in the wilderness of Uni- 
tarianism. Some of us are poor indeed in 
worldly goods and the social gospel may 
be all that its advocates claim for it, yet 
we still feel that this current trend in re- 
ligion does not appeal to us. 

Unitarianism claims to have no dogma. 
Dogma means correct opinion, perhaps 
with at least a hint that it is set forth by 
some agency claiming more or less author- 
ity. In effect, is there any dogma imposed 
more rigidly than is the dogma of the social 
gospel upon the members of the liberal 
churches? No thank you, some of us may 
be too staunch Unitarians to become Uni- 
tarians. 

David Hamblen, 
S.T.B. (Boston University.) 
Newton, Mass. 


* * 


ERRATUM 


The sense of paragraph two in the letter 
from L. A. Dexter in the June 30 Register 
was distorted by a misprint. The para- 
graph should have read: 

But ‘progressive opinion” etc., among 
economists is unanimous in insisting that 
interriational free trade is completely (im- 
possible) so long as we think in terms of 
“freely-expressed co-operation” among the 
nations. So long as you are free to co- 
operate you are free not to co-operate; 
and it was the perception of this that made 
Washington see that “peace consists in 
arranging a sovereignty strong enough to 
coerce its subjects.” 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. M. T. Garvin (Catherine Amelia 
Gyger) died at her home June 9, 1938, 
after a long illness. M. T. Garvin, who 
died in August, 1936, was well known in 
Unitarian circles for his generosity. His 
will provides for an addition to the en- 
dowment fund of the Lancaster, Pa., 
Church of Our Father upon the death of 
Mrs. Garvin. In addition, there will be a 
lectureship endowment fund to provide an 
annual Garvin Free Lecture on God and 
Immortality. 

Rev. Harold G. Scott, pastor of the 
First Congregational -Unitarian Church 
of Fort Collins, Colo., is spending the 
summer at Iliff Graduate School of Theol- 
ogy, Denver, and supplying the pulpit of 
the First Universalist Church of that city. 

Gordon Clarke Manthorne, a former 
news editor of The Christian Register, was 
married to Mary Elizabeth Arnold of 
Haverhill, Mass., on June 25. 
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MINISTERIAL CHANGE 


Harry B. Scholefield has accepted a call 
to the ministry of the First Parish Uni- 
tarian Society, Gloucester, Mass., and 
commenced his duties there June 19. He 
is still a student at the Harvard Divinity 
School and in the two past years has been 
a student assistant at Arlington Street 
Church, Boston. Before coming to Har- 
vard, he did undergraduate work and re- 
ceived his degree at Bowdoin. 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


_ TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“4 Home Away From Home” 


« « « In the heart of New York’s shop- 
ping, business and amusement centers! 


SUNFLOODED - AIRY + SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring “hotel room” reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
able to the usual ‘Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 
Located on the historic site of the 
Community Church and operated 
by corporations representing its 
interests. 


CAledonia 5-5200 


Managing Agent WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 
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Irresponsibilities 


The Parable of the 
Conscientious Conferee 

It came to pass in the days of yester- 
year that there was assembled a mighty 
conclave of religious youth, and those that 
were in power said, ‘Come, let us gather 
together Individuals of wisdom and under- 
standing that we may sit at their feet and 
by so doing strengthen the movements to 
which our delegates return.’”’ And they 
went and did even as they had said. 

Thus came the Conscientious Conferee 
to the assemblage and listened intently 
while the Man of learning held forth. 
And there were those in the company who 
broke in upon the Learned Discourse 
saying, ‘Brother, how do you get that way? 
Verily we esteem thy reputation but we 
hold thee Screwy at this point, tell us, we 
pray thee, whence came thine evidence?”’ 

Then folded the Conscientious Conferee 
his hands upon his breast saying, “I thank 
my God that Iam not as those Dissenters, 
for hath not this Great one a Ph. D. a 
B Q X and standing within the halls of 
learning? Therefore, will I not presume 
to intrude my mediocre mind upon his 
speaking but will copy verbatim his ut- 
terances that those who await my report 
shall have access to Truth Unadulterated.”’ 
And his brain was opened like unto the gape 
of the new-hatched robin who awaits the 
worm, and as the sheep before her shearer 
is dumb so he opened not his mouth. 

But it came to pass when he had re- 
turned unto those that sent him he arose 
in their midst and read them that which 
sounded like a pot-pourri of Infinity, ad- 
vanced economics, human values and in- 
spiration. Then said the Brethren, ‘“How 
are we supposed to act on this regurgitation; 
verily it remindeth us of the ravings of 
a clergyman found drunken at a Chamber 
of Commerce Banquet. At what point doth 
it apply to our program and situation?” 

And the Conscientious Conferee made 
answer saying, “That I know not for I 
held him according to his Rep and be- 
lieved that he must automatically exude 
the answers.”’ Then for lack of an Inte- 
grated Experience the Local Program 
returned again to the Outer Darkness of 
Crooners and Swing Music, and the Con- 
scientious Conferee rent wide his gar- 
ments and lifted up his voice and wept. 

Motto: Not all the Erudition of an Kin- 
stein can restore personality to a canned 
sardine. 

Jeff Campbell in the Star Island Sandpiper. 

a * 
Division of Functions 

Auditor at Rev. Vilma Szantho’s talk to 
Y. P. R. U. at Star Island: ‘Did you find 
any prejudice when you entered the minis- 
try in Transylvania?’ 

Miss Szantho: “‘No, the people accepted 
me. The only doubt was raised by an old 
peasant who said, ‘If you are the minister 
who will be the minister’s wife?” 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad, 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


LAYMEN 


Start now to plan your League chapter program 
and activities for the coming year. 

The best speakers will not be available if you 
wait until the Fall before attempting to “sign them 
up” for your chapter meetings. 

League Headquarters will be glad to help you 
with suggestions. 


Write or Telephone 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. “t- CAPitol 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—-Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. First Church and 
Second Church uniting for summer services. Sunday 
morning service at 11 a.m. Rev. Walton E. Cole 
will preach July 17. Rev. Homer L. Sheffer will 
preach July 24. 


MILTON, MASS. At 10 o’clock every Sunday 
morning during the summer. A short service (with 
sermon) in the Little Church. Preacher, Dr. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy. Note the earlier hour. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Church 
open week days 9 a. m. to5 p.m. Saturdays 9 a. m. 
to 12 noon. 


BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. . Boston 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m,, Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Manchester, N. H., Unitarian Men’s Club, Wednes- 
day, 7-7.15 p. m., Station WFEA, 1840 kilocycles. _ 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1870 
kilocycles. ‘ 
_ New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sum- 


day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1810 kilocycles, 


